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— S. |. MENAMIN, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


[Pretest LY Lithographic Black & ty Colored f 








Varitslica Gold Size, Gc. 


Nos. 515; 517 & 519 Minor Street, PHILADELPHIA. i 
Ce al 


E The undersigned is now manufacturing BLACK AND COLORED INKS of the very best qualities, which he is selling u 
“4 
at prices as low as those of any manufacturer or dealer in the United States. 


cE " a INKS “a = particular grade are unsurpassed in brightness of color; will work freely and dry quickly, and 
: will not clog on the rollers. 


Ly SPECIAL INKS FOR SPECIAL WORK will be made at short notice, and any color will be matched when the shade i 
of color is accompanied with a piece of the paper on which the job is to be worked. 


PRINTERS’ VARNISHES of all grades furnished by the pound, gallon, or barrel, at prices to suit. 


LITHOCRAPHIC BLACK AND COLORED INKS AND VARNISHES, of the very 
best quality, always on hand. 


PRICH LIST. 


BLACK INKS. Per ib. | RED INKS, Per lb. | GREEN INKS. Per Ib. 


Fine Card or Wood Cut, 5.00 $3.00 2.00 | Carmine, . ° ° . . 82.00 24.00 16.00 | Medium Green, . ° ° . 200 7 
Fine Gloss Cut, ‘ 3.00 200 1.00 | Lake, . ‘ ° ; ; - 10.00 500 8.00 | French Green, . : . oe 3.00 
Extra Quick Drying Job, for | Crimson Lake, . . ‘ ° ° 600 $8.00 | Lake Green—Light, . . ° : : 3.00 
hard sized and calend. paper, 2.00 1.50 100 75 | Extra Fine Red, . ‘ - 1000 500 4.00 | Dark Green—Deep, . . £50 2.00°150 1.00 
ae Job, for sized and calend. Fine Red, . : ° . - 800 250 2200 Fine Light Green, . ° ° 2.00 1.50 
- 200 150 100 75 | Fine Vermilion, 250 2.00 1.50 | Poster Green- _Dark, ° : ° 75 
Extre “Wood Cut, for C ylinder Poster Red, . 160°100 % 50 rr Poster G reen—Light, . . 75 
and Adam” Presses, * - 150 1.25 1,00 Orange Mineral, ‘ e 
Wood Cut, for power a - % 50 0 30 RI o° RNI 
xt Fine Book, => 100 76 50 | PURPLE, AND OTHER SENSITIVE | PRINTERS’ VARNIGH. 
Good Book, : . . - % 50 bd No. 0 for reducing Poster Inks, 
Mand-Press News, | .  . 30 25 15 COLORS. inter. - 
Drum Cylinder News, . “ | Royal Purple, ° . . - 24.00 16.00 8. 0 “ 4 “ “ “ 
Rotary and Bullock News, . 5 Violet” Siete ee ee “ ag a 
° ° ° . . $ " wick Dr in, 'y m3 ° : 75 60 
BLUE INKS. ae F ‘ : k : ; "6.00 $00 é s in the gallon at special whch, 
. . . . 6 
Extra Fine Bronze Blue, . “es 


ain. in a eel MISCELLANEOUS COLORED INKS. LITHOGRAPHIC VARNISH. 
al . . “ d é 
Light Blue, cit. piste ta ee | Goon see . : = 92) WAS. OG es eS 
: : % Lp ocolateBrown, . . . = 
Light Label Bine, 4. + 75 4 ol Vincgeagin |) (800 °L tao 
Ultramarine—Job & Poster, 1.50 100 75 ! Fine Raw Sienna, . . . 200 150 1.00 
Snuff Brown, . ° . - 
YELLOW INKS. Fine Umber Brown, . . ee 5, 
Naples Yellow, . * 2.00 | Fine Dark Brown, . ° é 2.00 1.06 5 an * P . r . ‘ . ‘ 
Fine Lemon Yellow, 2.00 1.50 1.00 | Fine Light Brown, . - 2.00 1.00 ¢ By the gallon at special rates. 
Fine Orange Yellow, . 2.00 1.50 1,00 | Tints of all shades ‘and colors, - 200 1.50 ‘ 
Poster Lemon Yellow, . 75 = 5 | White Size, ° . . . 1.50 1) These Varnishes are warranted free from all 
Poster Orange Yelléw, . . 75 50 | White Ink, ee ee ee impurities. 


s@riInks in Barrels and i Kegs at Special Low Rates.“@a 








R. 8. MENAMIN, 515, 517 & 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
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SECOND HAND PRESSES, i., FOR SALE, 


Gordon Job Presses— 

Eighth-medium (Improved), 8x12 inches inside chase, 
with steam fixtures; in warranted good order; price, 
boxed and shipped, with all attachments, $185. 

Quarter-medium (Improved), 10x15 inches inside chase, 
with steam fixtures, complete, and in warranted good 
order; $250. 

Half-medium, 13x19 inches inside chase; for steam 
and treadle; in good order; $315. 

Eighth-medium, 5 %x10 inches inside chase; $110. 


Gordon Chases (in lots to suit) 
go Chases for Improved Quarter-medium Gordon Press, 
10x15 in. inside; good as new; $1 each. 
50 Chases for Improved Eighth-medium Gordon Press, 
8x12 in. inside; good as new; 80 c. each. 


Liberty Job Press, 
Quarter-medium, 10x15 inches inside chase; in perfect 
order, with all attachments; $215. 
Ruggles Job Press, 
One Card and Billhead Press, size 434 x7 4% 
chase; good order; $90. 
Washington Hand Press, 


Platen 22x28; with iron inker; $125. 


Double Ruling Machine, 


Hickok’s make, in good order; will be sold cheap. 
Kellogg’s Mountain Jobber, 
Improved; 74%{x12¥ inches inside of chase; new; price 
$75; 
Adams Presses (Bed and Platen)— 
Size of platen, 14x18; 2-roller; in good order. 
ae “6 26x43; 6-roller; good as new. 


inches inside 


Lithographic Hand Presses— 


Various styles and sizes. 


Standing Press (for dry pressing), 
One Press (iron rods), bed 16x20; $50. 
One All-Iron Press, bed 19x25; $90. 


Calendering Machine— 
With rolls 27 inches long, 6 inches diameter; with 
countershaft and compound gears; in first-class order. 


Stereotype Machinery 

One Steam Drying Press, large, with extra platen, $175. 

One Steam Drying Press, 16x18%; $100. 

One Job Casting Pan, $30. 

One Hoe Furnace and Metal Pot, $40. 

One Stereotype Hand Shaving Machine, 12 inch, to 
shave type high; $100. 

One Chiseling Machine, $40. 

One stereotype Shaving machine, for curved plates; wil 
shave any size plate; been in use with Bullock press; 


price, $175. 


Newspaper Folding Machine, 
Forsaith’s make; folds sheet 31% x45%; folds long mail 
size, five folds; in first-class order; price, $350. 


Printers’ Cutter 
One Sanborn Printers’ Cutter, 30-inch, lever; in good 
order; $125. 


Bookbinders’ Cutter 
One Riehl’s Self-Clamping Cutter, 25-inch; for steam 
power; in first-class order; $100, 


[1] 
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(PATENT PENDING.) 


THREE-LINE Nonpareit Remsranor. Price, 2.00. 


AND HE GRY 1S Md THEY COME! 
ANOTHER NEW ADDEION FOR HANDSOME JOBBING 
SURE 10 BE A FAVORITE 





Two-une Pica Remeranot 


U N DENIABLE PROOK "THA" 
HG RY AND BSL ETT AMral URE R1V fh 
s APPRECIATION FOR 








Turee-vine Pica Remeranot 


NEW DESIGNS RICH I 
TRUE BEAUTY AND BLERANGE 
TYPORR APHIG ART 
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THE COMING ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

Undisturbed by the jarrings of politics, the strifes of parties, 
the headlong rush for gain, a company of devoted scholars of 
our language have been diligently at work for a quarter of a 
century in preparing an English dictionary worthy our tongue 
and our literature—a work that will take rank by the side of 
the great French dictionary of Littre. In common justice, let 
us set out by stating that the coming dictionary of our lan- 
guage, which will probably be finished within the present de- 
cade, was originated in England by Englishmen, Twenty-five 
years ago the English Philological Society set itself the task of 
gathering material for the needed work. After the labor had 
been fully arranged and the various branches got accustomed 
to their duties, the director of the work, Herbert Coleridge, 
died. Without the head, the hands went busily on in their 
duties until 1876; Dr. Murray then took the position of editor. 
After three years of diligent preparatory drudgery, he found 
that he had at his disposal two tons’ weight of material, and 
the important pledge that the Clarendon press, of Oxford, 
would print the work. 
at work for so many years, have thus far supplied 360,000 slips 
bearing valuable information for the lexicon. He has in his 
possession 2,500,000 quotations, collected by eleven hundred 
readers. 
iron building erected for the purpose;-the valuable material, 
the fruit of so many labors, is all classified and arranged in 
several thousand pigeon-holes. 
years given Dr. Murray substantial aid, and to the praise of 


Americans have in recent 


our countrymen be it spoken, not for any pecuniary compensa- 
tion, but, as the English editor glowingly expresses it, from 
‘* an ideal love of the English language as a glorious heritage, 
and a pride in being intimate with its grand memories, such as 
one does find sometimes in a classical scholar in regard to 
Greek.’’ The enthusiastic Doctor goes on to explain that there 
are hundreds of writers constantly at work at home and abroad 
elucidating important lexicographical points not touched upon 
in any of the dictionaries we have. 

The first four hundred pages, containing the letter ‘* A,”’ are 


‘ te | it is revised by a third person, in the press-room. 
Several hundred volunteers, diligently | 





These and other needed material are stowed in an 





finished, and will be printed and published im the present year. 
If the work is printed in accordance with the portions now 
ready for the press, the completed dictionary will consist of 
twelve quarto volumes of 2,000 pages each. Reductions may, 
however, be made in the length of the quotations, bringing 
down the entire work to four times the size of Webster’s Un- 
abridged, and one and a half times larger than that of Littre. 
Unlike most other works of the kind, the coming complete En- 
glish dictionary will be the well-considered labor of many hands, 
instead of the resultant toil of one mind. As soon as the first 
portion of the dictionary reaches the United States we shall see 
what the crowning lexicographical work of the age is like, and 
its editor and co-laborers be in a better position to decide 
whether it is advisable to print all their material for each letter, 
or condense quotations and abbreviate lengthy authorities. 


e 
WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular: 

Will you please give your opinion on the following matter? 

With us, a job is read and corrected in our type room. When on press 
The question is this : 
An error is marked in a proof by the proof-reader; the proof is returned 
to the compositor, who corrects his own job, but in doing so overlooks 
one correction (marked by the proof-reader); then the job goes to press, 
but in revising it the third party fails to see that the compositor has over- 
looked the correcting of one of his own errors. Who is to blame? That 
is, who is the responsible party? My first impression was that the com- 
positor, in not correcting a distinctly marked error, ought to stand the 
blame; but you, of course, will know the rule in offices where such mis- 
takes are settled by old custom or rule. With me, I can’t say that the 
matter was ever brought to my attention before. 

New York, May 19, 1882. 





INQUIRER. 
ANSWER. 

The case stated seems clear to us. The compositor must set 
the type correctly in the first place, or must correct all errors 
when pointed out to him, or marked; but he doesn’t guarantee 
the correctness of his work. The office assumes this duty, and 
employs a proof-reader to mark all errors, and a reviser to see 
that the compositor Aas corrected all errors. If the reviser 
failed to notice ‘that the compositor had not corrected the 
errors marked, he was negligent in his duty as reviser, and is, 
therefore, the culpable party.—Eb. 
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BRIGHT LITERARY LIGHTS CONFUSED. 

A few weeks ago the /ndependent weekly newspaper, of New 
York, obtained for itself no end of free advertising by having 
cabled to it a poem by Alfred Tennyson, entitled ‘ The 


’ 


Charge of the Heavy Brigade.’’ All the newspapers, great 
and small, daily and weekly, promptly reproduced the verses 
and gave the /udefendent credit for them, which was just. The 
The 


opinions expressed, though all coming from sources entitled to 


prominent journals did more—they criticised the poem. 
respect, differ so w idely as to bewilder readers in quest of in- 
struction. Our own poet, John G. Whittier, who ought cer- 
tainly to know what poetry is when he sees it, and what is 
more being, as it were, on the counter top, wntes that the poem 
is ‘*a half battle;’’ which, we suppose, is high praise to a war 
A Balti- 
more newspaper, after reviewing the verses, observes that 


poem, writen in praise of long-neglected warriors. 
‘*Tennyson has got out of the way of writing good poetry’’ 

a sarcastic way of saying that the /ndependent’s cable verses 
from the poet-laureate are not good poetry. One of the most 
learned of the erudite Boston dailies declares the poem to be 
A great New York 


’ 


**full of martial vigor and strength.’ 
daily, whose book lore is profound, says the poem is ‘dull, 


labored and clumsy.’’ A Philadelphia reviewer is quite cer- 


tain that ‘‘the present poem is a striking evidence of the fire 


’ 


that still burns in that noble intellect,’’ which it is but fair to 


consider warm praise of the last Tennysonian effort. A paper 
of Springfield, Mass,, airily observes that ‘* the laureate should 
not have tried it’’—a judgment that may or may not induce Mr. 
Tennyson to consult the literary oracle of Springfield, Mass., 
before he next tries his hand at poetry. A Washington re- 
viewer says the poem is * an imitation,’’ (not of any Congress- 
man, let us hope); and a gifted countryman of Tennyson’s has, 
in print, stated that he has his doubts whether the poem is 
‘* verse or prose.”’ 

Our package of marked notices of Tennyson’s ‘‘ Charge of 
the Heavy Brigade ’’ is not exhausted, but no doubt the pa- 
tience of our readers is. We refrain from quoting any more 
contradictory opinions—quotations make dull reading at best. 
In the confusing light of the many reviews of the work of a 
great poet, young wrilers may learn a valuable lesson, that one 
is not to be cast down by adverse criticism. An unfavorable 
review of his work is bitter reading to a young writer, but need 


not of necessity be discouraging. Tastes of experienced lite- 





have the courage to bestow merited praise on the tentative 


efforts of young obscure bards. If the new writers are sav- 
agely picked to pieces, they have the consolation of knowing 
that venerable authors, who have won fame, are liable at any 
time to receive the same sort of unpleasant treatment. 

-e- 


PRESS PERSECUTIONS IN FRANCE. 


Even in France it was never known how closely the myrmi- 


dons of the Emperor Louis Napoleon watched the newspapers 
and periodicals; how relentlessly they curbed; to what petty 
annoyances publishers and editors were subjected. No journal, 
no magazine was free from espionage and restraint. Purely 
literary publications were as closely watched, as annoyingly 
hampered, as the confessed political dailies and weeklies, who 
found their strength in opposing the Empire. Many ultra-con- 
servative Frenchmen did not blame the third Napoleon for 
dealing harshly with journalists who openly opposed his rule, 


or boldly called into question his right to govern at all—well 


| meaning, timid people these, who had no knowledge of how 


their Emperor was practicing petty persecutions against periodi- 
cals that ignored politics entirely and never mentioned the new 
Napoleonic Empire save in terms of praise—good, slow-going 


| souls, that are being enlightened now and wondering how they 


rary men vary; even the judgments of old publishers are not | 


infallible. ‘* Jane Eyre’’ went begging for a publisher; Ten- 
nyson was bitterly critised in the outset of his career; Lord 
Byron’s earlier poems were made mince-meat of in the Zdin 
burgh Review. 


of fresh 


praise is due them for their wide difference of opinion in regard 


estimation work laid before them. If anything, 


to a poem from so acknowledged a great bard as the English 
poet-laureate. Univeral praise of his recent verses would only 
have been evidence of a slavish adulation on the part of 
the reviewers. Not afraid to speak their minds about a 
laurel-crowned literary idol, it is fair to assume that the critics 


It is but natural for the critics to differ in their | 


could ever have been so blind. 

M. Maxime du Camp, who was the publisher of the Revue 
de Paris during the reign of Napoleon III., is engaged in 
making revelations of the Emperor’s dealings with the press of 
Paris. Recently M. du Camp stated that one evening in 1860, 
while reading at his own fireside at home, he was startled by 
the information that a Government detective desired to speak 
with him. Conscious of having committed no offence, he 
promptly asked the unbidden visitor to be admitted. He 
proved to be an amiable young person, who surprised the pub- 
lisher still more with the intelligence that the Director of 
General Safety desired an interview with him at the Bureau of 
Safety. M. du Camp was alarmed; he felt sure that nothing 
had appeared in his journal which could by any possibility 
give offence to the ¢ sovernment; some mistake in the person, 
perhaps. He accompanied the messenger; was ushered into 
the awful presence of the Director; there was no error—M. du 
Camp was the individual wanted. ‘*Sir,’’ said the Director 
of General Safety, in whose hands reposed the permanency of 
the Napoleonic State, *‘ the Imperial Government insists, sir, 
that you say nothing in your publication about the events 
which occurred yesterday evening at the Theatre Frangais.’’ 
More nonplussed than ever, but as resolute as before to be honest 
and straightforward, M. du Camp bluntly rejoined, ‘I really 


do not know what happened at the Theatre Frangais last even- 


” 


’ 


ing. ‘* No matter, sir,’’ thundered the Director, ‘‘ the inci- 
dents to which I allude may be communicated to you by foes 
of the Government, and you are hereby officially warned to 
say nothing about them, not even by allusion, in the Revue de 
FParis.’’ M. du Camp bowed assent and withdrew from the 
presence of the conservator of the safety of the realm more 


bewildered than when he came. Feeling assured that an at- 
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tempt on the life of the Emperor had been made at the theatre 


on the evening before, he hurried to that place. After ques- 


tioning the manager, who was at first as astonished as the pub- | 


lisher, for nothing of moment to the Government had hap- 


pened at his house, it occurred to the manager to call in his 


stage manager, who soon solved: the mystery. A M’lle. Dartes, 
a stage-struck favorite of the Emperor’s, had assayed a first ap- 
pearance on any stage the night before. At rehearsals the 
stage manager had protested against the experiment, but the 
Emperor commanded that his pet should appeal to the public. 
’ Instead of 
tears she evoked shouts of laughter; she was guyed, hooted, 
hissed, and groaned—her failure was complete. In her hu- 
miliation she appealed to her friend, the Emperor, to prevent 
any allusion to her first appearance being printed. His Majesty 


gave the necessary orders to the Director of General Safety, 


She did appeal as ermione in ‘‘ Andromaque.’ 


and most of the publishers and editors of Paris were brought 
into his presence to receive just such warning as he had given 
Maxime du Camp. 

Such was the supervision over the press of Paris and France 
exercised by the Emperor Napoleon III. 


+ 


EXIT--THE AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE. 


When this concern collapsed because it could not make | 
money for its stockholders by selling one-dollar books for fifty | 


cents, its manager gave out quite confidently that the embar- 
rassment was but temporary; that instead of withdrawing from 
business the Exchange was taking a rest, preparatory to return- 


ing to active operations with augmented capital and largely | 


increased facilities. 


Like many more enthusiastic personages | 


before his time, the manager reckoned without his hosts, which | 


in his particular case were the stockholders and creditors. A 
steadily losing business was no inducement to the former to 
put more money where so much had already been lost without 
any prospect of a return for the first or subsequent investments. 
Secondly came the creditors, who wanted not promises, no 
matter how rosy, but hard cash for their claims. 


A WORTHY EXAMPLE. 

Herr Sonnemann, the proprietor of the /rank/urter Zeitung, 
last month celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of the esta- 
blishment of his journal—no, not by a dinner, nor by a ball, 
nor even a picnic. He did not invite every one of his defence- 
less employés to come and hear him make a speech, nor did he 
buttonhole the apprentice boys to give them good advice. He 
did so unusual a thing as to set aside the sum of $5,000 in the 
best possible securities, ordering that the interest shall be used 
as a sick fund for the employés in his office and for premiums 
for compositors who have been in his service for ten years. 
The fund is to be a permanent one, the principal to remain un- 
touched forever, the interest to be used as exigencies demand, 
the premiums to be so regulated as not to absorb all the inte- 
rest money. 

Anniversaries of old and successful newspapers cannot well 
be better commemorated than in the new style adopted by 
Sonnemann, of Frankfort. His newspaper anniversary fund 
will do far more good than all the banquets that ever were 
given to printers, and all the after-dinner speeches that were 
ever uttered in praise of the art preservative and the high 
mission of journalism. We Americans not unjustly pride our- 
selves on being a practical people; but in the commemoration 
of newspaper anniversaries a German publisher has shown 
himself our superior in devising a celebration of lasting benefit 
to the employés of a successful newspaper. 





: oi 
THE SUMMER MEETING. 

The members of the Pennsylvania Editorial Association, 
with their wives and sweethearts, will rendezvous for the Sum- 
mer Meeting at Harrisburg, on Monday, June 5. 

On Tuesday morning, a special train will be taken, via the 


| Northern Central and Baltimore and Potomac Railroads, for 


Washington, D. C. 
On Tuesday evening, a complimentary concert will be ten- 


| dered the Association at Abner’s Music Hall. 


Despite the | 


assurances of the manager, a receiver was appointed, who, after | 


carefully going through the wreck of the Exchange, announced 


that the merchandise liabilities amounted to $60,000; credit | 


cards to $30,000; due to newspapers for advertising, $15,000; 
and miscellaneous debts sufficient to swell the total of indebt- 
edness to $115,000. As to the assets, there was $3,500 in 
bank, against which there were claims for $3,000; and a stock 
of books valued at $40,000. The receiver ordered the books 
sent to trade sale, and informed the creditors that they would 
not probably receive more than ten cents on the dollar of their 
claims. 

It has been satisfactorily demonstrated how one-dollar books 
can be sold for fifly cents. The collapsed American Book Ex- 
change has satisfied those most nearly interested—stockholders 
and creditors—that the regular book houses do not demand 
excessive profits, but that they conduct business on just about 
the same principles as those guiding and governing other men 
engaged in mercantile pursuits. 





On Wednesday, a visit will be made to Mount Vernon und 
vicinity. 

On Wednesday or Thursday evening, the Association will 
be received by the President. 

Friday, and the balance of the time not specially allotted, 
will be occupied in visits to the Capitol, Soldiers’ Home, Ar- 
lington, and other places of interest in and around Wash- 


| ington. 


| pleasant manufacturing town of Gloucester City, N. J. 


- 
* 


ALONG with May-day came the Weekly Tribune, a new ven- 
ture in journalism by Messrs. Hamilton & McMurray, in the 
The 
paper is a large folio sheet, eight columns to the page, devoted 
more especially to the interests of Camden County and vicinity, 
and in politics strongly and distinctively Republican. It is en- 
tirely home-made, and is ably edited by the proprietors, Messrs. 
Thomas C. Hamilton and John H. McMurray, both gentlemen 
of energy and integrity, whose character will add weight to 





| their utterances. 
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THE NEW PUBLIC PRINTER. 

It is not too much to say that President Arthur has made no 
more fitting appointment than that of Sterling P. Rounds, of 
Illinois, for Public printer. He brings to the discharge of his 
onerous duties a thorough practical knowledge of printing in 
all its branches. He is an alert, active Western man, who has 
for years been engaged in directing large and varied interests 
in connection with typography. Under his direction the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office will be properly conducted, and the 
imporjant work entrusted to it be performed in a prompt, accu- 
rate and economical manner. Whatever improvements can be 


made in the conduct of the vast office will immediately receive 


| 
| 


the careful attention of Mr. Rounds, in whose practiced hands | 


the public interests centred in the Government Office will be 


carefully guarded, and, if possible, increased, so as to confer | 
| agent, served but one trip and then returned to his first love. 


the greatest good to the greatest number. 


. ~ a 
THE old Philadelphia 7rade Fournal has been rejuvenated 
by Mr. James W. Nagle, one of the founders of the 7exfile 
Record, and well known to the mercantile and manufacturing 
Mr. 


Nagle*has taken sole charge of the Zrade Yourna/, and the 


communities as an able conductor of trade journals. 


first number issued under his management contains careful re- 
ports of industrial trades and markets, special articles on trade 
topics, and the opening chapter of ‘* A History of the Hosiery 
and Knit Goods Industry of Philadelphia,” by W. T. Seal. 
sbi ht ceesaeases 

Tue Thirtieth Session of the International Typographical 
Union will be held in the city of St. Louis, Mo., commencing 
Monday, June 5. A large attendance is expected, and a good 


time for the delegates assured. We hope the latter will be 


spared a repetition of the ‘*hot Monday ”’ 


their predecessors 
sweltered through in the Summer of 1874, in the same city. 
The delegates from Philadelphia are J. Ralph Haldeman, F. 


H. Chorpenning and Wm. F. O’ Donnell. 
e- — 
THE **Rembrandt”’ series, shown in this number of the 
CIRCULAR, is a new production of the CLEVELAND TYPE 


Founpry. The same foundry has issued ‘* Ivy No. 2,’’ Pica 





size; a series of light ‘‘ Imprint Celtics,’’? four faces, on Non- 
pareil body; and has added Pica and 3-line Pica sizes to their 


** Auroral ’’ series. 





-ee- 
INDIANA ITEMS. 

—Gilbert H. Hamilton has purchased the Colfax Chronicle of Clarke 
& Sellers. 

—The Terre Haute Zxfress changed hands May 1. W. R. McKeen 
sold out to Postmaster Geo. M. Allen and Harry G. Thompson, son of 
Richard W. Thompson, Ex-Secretary of the Navy. The consideration 
was $9,000, just $4,000 less than it sold for two years ago. Its politics 
will be Republican, as heretofore. 

—The editor of the Goodland Register has been elected town clerk. 


—The Lafayette Daily Yourna/ has donned a new and handsome | 


dress. 

—A.W. Mavis has repurchased the Dunkirk Cazef¢¢e and styled it the 
Banner-Gazette. 

—The Elwood Review is now published as a National Greenback or- 
gan. S. J. Legg has sold his interest in the paper to his partner, Mr. 
Emmons. 


—The Crown Point Star has entered upon its eleventh year. 

—The Remington News appears printed from new type. 

—A State Editorial Association composed of editors of all political 
complexions has been organized at Indianapolis, with E. W. Halfora, of 
the Indianapolis Yourna/, as President. 

Union has elected John Redd, 
President; W. W. Beck, Financial Secretary and Treasurer, and A M. 
3arnes, Recording Secretary 


—The Logansport Typographical 


—There are three “‘ patent’’ gublishing houses in this State. 

—A. W. Macy has accepted an editorial position on the Martinsville 
Republican. 

—The question of the submission of the prohibitory amendments to 
the people is now occupying considerable newspaper space, and beyond 
a doubt the question will be a prominent issue in the campaign of this 
fall : 

—Antioch has a new paper. 

—Col. W. R. Holloway is now sole owner of the Indianapolis 7imes 


—Mr. J. R. Conner, of the Kentland Gazette, recently appointed mail 


—Kesler & Dudley, printers and stationers of New Albany, have dis- 
solved partnership. Will A. Dudley continues the business. 
a on 


DEADHEADS IN NEWSPAPERS. 


It is well said by Foxney’s Progress that in proportion to the 
expense involved in its preparation no article is so cheaply sup- 
plied as the newspaper. Its cost to its readers is as near 
nothing as it could well be, and to make a living profit to its 
owners it must look elsewhere for a revenue than to its sub- 
scription list. That in many establishments is a positive loss, 
regarded by itself, but the circulation attracts the advertiser, 
and the advertiser furnishes the sinews of war. To get the 
advertiser you must first get the circulation, and to get the cir- 
culation you must give the people a paper that will interest and 
please them. Every line which a newspaper publishes for any 
other reason than that its editor thinks it contains something 
the people wish to know, is more or less an injury to him, be- 
cause it occupies space which otherwise would be filled with mat- 
ter which would aid in building up or retaining the popularity of 
his journal. To this must be added the cost of putting the 
‘* puff’’ in type and the other outlays it requires. The wise 
newspaper proprietor limits the number of columns to which 
he will admit advertisements, or increases his columns to ac- 
commodate a rush, knowing that to crowd the reading mat- 
ter, though it may temporarily make happy the heart of his 
cashier, means speedy and permanent ruin. Yet there is not 
a newspaper in the country that does not give away in the 
course of the year many columns of its valuable space—a trite 
but true expression; and more than that, places these gratis 
notices in positions which the money of the legitimate adver- 


tiser, paid down over the counter, could not buy. 





* 
THE census statistics show that the newspapers of the United 
States consume 89,083 tons of paper in a year. 





* 

WHEN you want to get rid of the trouble of waiting on cus- 
tomers; when you want to go out of business with a stock on 
| hand; when you want to completely die with your business, 
| then, and.not until then, should you stop advertising. 
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ABOUT ADVERTISING. 
Half the business men visited by newspaper agents and 
asked for advertisements consider the newspaper men as a kind 
of infliction of Providence, which, like the itch, must take a cer- 
tain course before being cured. We wish to convince all such 
erroneous thinkers that they are wrong. ‘The newspaper, in 
stead of being a sort of visitation from the lower world, is a 
public necessity, and for the public good. They, instead of 
dead-beating their way in the world, live from money hard- 
earned, and for which they frequently pay, in one way or 
another, two hundred cents for a dollar. Business men have 
made fortunes, have risen from poverty to opulence, simply 


The 


money the newspapers make is handled by the men who pa 


from the benefits of the newspapers across their way. 


tronize with their business advertisements. We have frequently 
had men tell us: like 
throwing away money.’’ On observing their business, we in- 


‘We never advertise. It’s too much 
variably see their molasses barrel leaking, their dry goods 
covered with dust, their sugar filled with flies, their scales 
rusty, their hands dirty, their finger nails unclean, their pants 
patched, their customers few, and their success a failure. They 
hobble along in the world slowly, and are not the men who 
rise from poverty and obscurity to riches and eminence. Show 
us a man who advertises extensively and we will show you a man 
The adver- 
tisements placed in papers are like the kindheartedness of youth, 
bearing fruit at first and reaching into the years when age comes 
on 


who has the qualities essential to business success. 


apace. Then never tell us advertising does not pay. 


Drones and ignoramuses only advocate such views. 


+-e- — 


THE PRESS AS AN EDUCATOR. 


In Brooklyn, N. Y., late last month, Mr. Bernard Peters de- 
livered a lecture on the above subject, the discourse being one 
of a series on the educational forces in society. He said: 

To-day newspapers are known in all the world, but in no 
country as they are known and exist among us. A free coun- 
try, with free institutions, such as exist here, seem to have been 
the essential condition for the full development of the news- 
paper as it exists in modern times. Perhaps no thoughtful 
man can regularly read our daily papers without, at times, se- 
riously deploring the criminal excesses into which certain 
newspapers allow themselves to be betrayed, and the abuse of 
the liberty they enjoy among us of which editors are sometimes 
guilty. Yet the good done by newspapers greatly outweighs 
the evil; and I feel-very sure that if a careful estimate could 
be made and a proper balance struck between the two, it 
would be found that on the score of general gain to society 
the freedom of the press—even its utmost freedom—could not 
be given up without sacrificing the highest interests of hu- 
manity. In the general drift of popular discussion, truth has 
a tendency to come to the surface and run itself clear; just as 
water in motion has a tendency to purify itself. This is true, 
and for precisely the same reason that it has been said that 
‘* the world has nothing to fear from error so long as the truth 
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is left free to combat it.’’ Some of the master minds of our 
Revolutionary era—an era that did so much to give a healthy 
stimulus to every important and practical thought—had a very 
clear prevision of the importance of the freedom of the press; 
and they were, therefore, consistent in having done their utmost 
to accord to it, in the framing of our laws, the largest measure 
of freedom. Foremost among those thus active stood Thomas 
Jefferson, and we wonder not that the author of the Declara- 
tion should have said, ‘‘I would rather live in a country with 
newspapers and without government, than in a country with a 
government but without newspapers.’’ 

I desire to say a word on the special influence of particular 
newspapers. The influence of any particular newspaper de- 
pends upon the character it possesses and the reputation it has 
built upon that character. Newspapers, just as individuals, 
have a character and become known, and a given reputation 
that naturally grows out of it. The work of newspapers is 
done, as it were, out in the broad light of day. 
public inspection every twenty-four hours. 


It undergoes 
Its peculiarities, 
its purposes, its aims and its spirit cannot be concealed any 
more than you can conceal the aim and purpose of a book. 
The influence of a paper depends upon the character it has 
worked out for itself in the community in which it exists. But 
above and beyond the question of its reputation, a newspaper 
wields a decided influence simply in its business as the pur- 
veyor of news. In publishing the news, it furnishes to the 
people the basis on which individual opinions are formed. In 
this we find a reason—and a very forcible reason it is—why an 
editor and his whole staff should be inspired with the most 
conscientious desire to get at the truth on every important 
question, and to set that, and that alone, before the public. In 
the common language of an oath, the editor should seek to 
know ‘the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth.’’ 
This is so important that I sometimes feel as though editors, 
like preachers, should be set apart and consecrated for their 
work, be placed under solemn vows to keep this duty ever be- 
fore them as the central purpose of their mission. How the 
world, and especially men of responsible trusts, appreciate this 
was illustrated in a very striking way at the Vatican, in 1869. 
Two reporters, one a representative of the Evenement /ilustre, 
a French journal, visited Pope Pius IX. When the calling of 
the reporters was explained to the Reverend Father, he smiled, 
and taking two of his photographs, just before giving the sou- 
venirs to the reporters, he traced upon the back of each of 
them these words: Ditligite veritatem filium Dei. ‘That truth 
should be sought as the very child of God is not one whit less 
a necessity and an obligation to the editor than to the priest or 
preacher. But there is a wider, and, in a sense, a more sacred 
field than the mere giving of the news in which a paper has 
great influence. In its editorial discussions it wields a mighty 
power. In this department it gives not the mere basis on which 
opinions are formed, but it furnishes opinions ready made, and 
opinions that become influential in proportion as the public 
have had opportunity to arrive at the conclusion, by continued 
experience, that the views of the paper are, in the main, care- 
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fully and intelligently set forth, and that, in its discussions, it | 


honestly and steadily aims to prométe the true ends of justice. 


After reviewing the manifold duties of newspapers, Mr. | 


Peters said: 

Around the central interests of advancing Christian civili 
zation the press should strike hands with every other agency 
for the advancement of the good. It should aid in en 
society which seers and prophets have foretold, and which 
poets in their highest state of ecstatic rapture have outlined 
and described. The previsions of a glorious future may be 
long to the domain of fancy, but the striving for the possible 
best, the attempt to bring Heaven down to earth and to inau 
gurate the Millennium, is not a vain effort, because it tends to 
lift the world into a purer and better atmosphere. 

In conclusion, the lecturer remarked: Let newspapers, 
then, do their full measure of duty; let our free institutions 
have full and fair play, and the world will not 


so far in the past—go backward. 


as it has not 
The hands on the dial-plate 
of time will move forward and in the order of Providential de- 
sign, and the best and most perfect condition of society must 
arise and present its front and glory of perfection in our midst. 
In the attempt to realize this splendid dream, the press may 

and should willingly do a most effective part; and it should so 
maintain itself in this free country that the people, from one 
end of the land to the other, may take up the refrain which 
Judge Story, one of the first jurists of his time, indited as an 
appropriate motto for the journal of his native town in Massa 
chusetts: 

Here shall the press the people’s right maintain, 

Unawed by influence, unbribed by gain 

Here patriot truth her glorious precepts draw, 

Pledged to religion, liberty and law. 


-o< = 
A TYRO AT TYPES. 


A mistaken idea obtained with us the other day, viz.: that we 
could set type. We had seen it done almost daily for years, 
and if we could not do it ourselves, we felt that we would like 
to know tne reason why. 


Selecting a time when the eye of man was remote from our 
composing room, we armed ourselves with a stick, preparatory 
to a composition that should produce a clean proof and open 
our foreman’s eyes. We couldn’t help chuckling as we 
thought how astonished he would be. We felt so business-like 
and capable, as we thus meditated, stick in hand, that we 
caught ourselves contemplating the advisability of discharging 
the printers and doing our type setting. Why not? We could 
set say so much every day, and six times that would be— 
however, we would think of that later, and now to business; 
we would just throw a half-column of paragraphs together to 
show what we could do. 


Why it was we don’t know, but we must have got to think- | 


ing about something. At any rate, we had only succeeded in 
getting a two-line idea up when we were interrupted by the 
return of the boys from dinner Two lines in one hour—that 
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knocked our calculation cat west, and we temporarily aban- 
| doned the idea of discharging the typos. 

When the proofs were handed to us, we locked ourself in 
from the cold world and hunted out our maiden effort in type- 
setting. 


We found it, and then we knew how different everything 


| seems when a man finds out that he doesn’t know what he has 
abling the world, in due time, to realize that ideal state of | 


been talking about; then we appreciated the fact that our devil 


| could have stood on his head in front of the case and picked 


out a better job with his toes. Since then we have been more 


lenient with our compositors. When we find a comma turned 
upside down, we refrain from threatening to discharge every 
man in the office, and when our foreman comes to us for ad 
vice we find ourself meekly requesting him to do whatever he 
deems best. 
Our proud spirit is broken, and this is what busted it: 
Tye Son of the ci§cujaR sew— 
i'5 sem-dust WyeN I sin3 


Texas Siftings. 
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NEW METHOD OF OIL PRINTING. 


The first thing to be done is to make a fac-simile of the 
painting that is to be copied, in which the outlines of each 
simple color is accurately reproduced. This copy is then 
transferred to a plate of zinc, which is cut up into as many 
pieces as the picture contains colors, in such a way that each 
piece represents all the parts which in the origmal are of one 
color. Separate electrotypes are made from each piece, and 
from these the proper colors are printed in corresponding order 
upon prepared paper. So far the process is similar to printing 
chromos. At the end of this operation, when all the colors 
have been printed on the paper, the picture resembles an ordi- 
nary chromo-lithograph, and like that it is perfectly flat and 
smooth; the brush-marks and roughness of surface noticed in 
oil paintings are wanting. In order to imitate this part, too, 
the original painting is covered with a solution of gelatine, m 
which are impressed with great accuracy the elevations and 
depressions of the painting. From this plastic copy of the sur- 
face another impression is taken in gutta-percha, India-rubber, 
or other elastic substance, which will stretch so that it can be 
made larger or smaller, according as the copy is enlarged or 
reduced. This elastic impression is used for preparing a cop- 
per stereotype, with which a negative or depressed copy can 
be made ina suitable plate. This last plate, of course, will 
have depressions wherever the painting had elevations or raised 
spots, and these depressions are filled with pigment of the 
same color as the raised portions of the original. The plate 


thus prepared is put in a press and the printed chromo laid on 





it, and then pressure and heat are applied to cause the pig- 
ments in the depressions to unite with those already on the 
paper. To 
carry out the resemblance to oil painting, it is afterwards trans- 
ferred from the prepared paper to canvas, wood, or metalic 
| surface. 


The picture is now finished, all but varnishing. 
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NEWSPAPER WORK AND WORKERS. 


In an article on ‘*‘ Newspaper Work and Workers ’’ it is 
truthfully remarked that there is no other profession but enjoys 
immunity from observation as to its modes. -The preacher 
writes in the privacy of his study, and can concoct platitudes 
or pad out plagiarisms that would be the ruin of the editor and 
the reporter. The lawyer consults his client and organizes his 
campaign in private, bringing into court only as much as makes 
for his cause and against the cause of his adversary. The 
doctor plies his potions and launches in his lancet in secret. If 
the patient recovers, it may be the medicine, or it may be in 
spite of it; if he die, it may be the pills or Providence, the 
physician is scathless. None of these come to light that their 
deeds may be reproved. 

Moreover the work of the press is continuous, as well as 
constantly public. There is no rest for the weary. Space is 
no more annthilated by the telegraph than time by journalism. 
Every minute of every hour of the twenty-four is occupied 
by some workers doing some work that shows itself in the 
newspapers of the day and afternoon. 
sible as rest. 


Repetition is as impos- 
Facts are ever new. Comments must be as fresh as facts, 
and the edition is the remorseless giant that eats up the seconds. 
The making of newspapers is perpetual motion in a thousand 
fields. 
no pause, exacting eternal and ever-varying exercise, it is impos- 


In such a work, demanding ceaseless effort, permitting 


sible for wheat to be unmixed with chaff, for accuracy not to 
be impaired by mistakes, for injustice not occasionally to be done. 
— e+ 


HOW A BIBLIOPHILE WAS IMPOSED UPON. 
On the second day of my visit to Mr. Sabin, my host took 


me into a beautiful little library which he had set apart as a 
storage place for his rare books. After showing me several 
really fine works, in bindings of the most elaborate and costly 
designs, he produced, with an air of great pride, a volume for 
which he had paid $850. Here Mr. Sabin gave me the name 
of the book and other particulars, which have slipped from 
my memory. He spread it open on the table before me, and 
asked if it were not a decided bargain. He had been a col- 
lector for a quarter of a century, he informed me, and I could 
feel the blood mount to my face with regret as I was forced to 
tell him that he had given $850 for a volume which I could 
have furnished him for $25 at the outside. ‘* Why,”’ he cried, 
** there are only two perfect copies in existence.’’ ‘* There is 
only one perfect copy,’’ I answered, ‘‘ and that is not purchas- 


able. This one is a fraud.’’ I then pointed out to him the 


particular leaves which had been printed, stained and carefully 


The swindle 
was beld, indeed, for one of the manufactured leaves included 


pasted in to replace some which were missing. 


the title page and publisher’s imprint; and the imitation was so 
perfect that it would have escaped detection under the eye of 
any collector, however expert, who did not know the whole 
history of the edition as well as I did. My new friend was 
very much cast down at first when I told him the truth, and I 


thought I had better bring my visit to a speedy close; but he 





would hear of nothing of the sort, ‘‘ For,’’ he said, ‘‘ if I con- 
sidered the acquisition of that book worth $850, I cannot esti- 
mate the knowledge of human guile to which you have intro- 
duced me at less than a thousand.’’—Syracuse Herald. 





-° : 
THE FRENCH FIGHTING EDITOR. 

There has fecently died in Paris a man named Antoine Tho- 
massin, who for many years filled responsible situations as 
manager of liberal newspapers, and in that capacity spent no 
small portion of his time in prison. Yet he was not, strictly 
speaking, a martyr, and had-no claim to compensation from 
his party when it came to power; this he knew, and he never 
asked for compensation. He was quite content with the 
honorable competency he had amassed by going to jail and 
fighting duels; for he belonged to that small band of broad- 
shouldered, thick-moustached, hard-gritted men whom the 
curious press laws of the Second Empire had called into being 
as the responsible managers of different journals. His name 
used to be printed every day at the foot of the newspaper 
which he served, and he was supposed to have exercised a su- 
pervision over every line which it contained. He also signed 
occasional articles to which it was desired to give special 
prominence, as embodying the opinions, not of one writer 
only, but of the whole editorial staff. 

By virtue of a law passed in 1851 by two rather obscure 
Deputies, MM. Tingy and Laboulie, all articles published in 
political newspapers had to bear signatures, and the effect of 
this law, intended to make journalists cautious, was simply to 
oblige men like Antoine Thomassin to commit a great deal of 
quite unblushing perjury. Thomassin could neither read 
He had been twenty years in the army, and had 
retired as a sergeant-major of dragoons. 


nor write. 
His utter deficiency 
of all clerkly knowledge was held to be one of his best quali- 
fications for the literary posts which he filled, as editors had 
learned by experience that it was troublesome to have a gerant 
blessed with enough education to acquire an interest in the 
writings of the paper which he represented. Such gerants 
were apt to take their functions au seriewx, and to offer advice 
more thoughtful than welcome. Thomassin was above this 
trouble; he had been taught with infinite pains to scrawl his 
name in a large splay hand, and that was all he knew or 
wished to know of ‘the letters Cadmus gave.”’ 

Nevertheless, when prosecutions were instituted against his 
employers; when the Auissier of the Correctional Court used to 
come to the newspaper office with the stamped paper convey- 
ing an invitation to the responsible manager to present himself 
before the public prosecutor, Thomassin would put on his best 
frock coat, which he buttoned up to the chin, and bravely set 
off to the palace of justice. He was a familiar figure there, 
and the procureurs, judges and advocates used all to grin when 
they saw him. The press laws had become a farce long before 
they had ceased to be applied, and he must have been a very 
wooden-faced judge indeed who could have preserved his 
gravity when Thomassin stood up in court to say: ‘* I am re- 
sponsible for the spirit of the article.”"—Zondon Daily News. 
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WHAT BROKE A PRINTER. 

The publisher of a weekly newspaper in Michigan before 
the war was under the saddle and hitched to a wagon to boot. 
He carried a load of doubt, debt and anxiety which would 
have crushed the secretary of the treasury in one brief week. 
A dollar was a cart-wheel in his eyes, and two cart-wheels in 
the eyes of his employés. It is vividly remerhbered by the 
writer how a certain publisher in an interior town felt as happy 
as a king when he could send for two bundles of paper at 
once, and it is more vividly remembered that he never saw the 
week when he could buy one bundle of paper and pay off the 
hands, too, in cash. 

One day a printer died. 
death, or maybé the anxiety as to how he could buy both wood 
and flour the same Saturday finished him off. At any rate a 
new printer came up from Grand Rapids to fill the gap, and 
his wages were to be $12 per week. On the first Saturday he 
got an order on a hardware store for $10 and $2 cash. On the 
next he got a boot-and-shoe order for $9 and a $3 order on a 
On the third he had to take a $6 order on a livery 
stable and let the balance go over. His fourth Saturday had 
arrived, and he had $18 due him. 
on a saw-mill man was quietly laid on his case and the books 
balanced, but he protested: 

‘*Why, I can’t use this order.”’ 

** Why not ?”’ 

**T don’t want any lumber.’’ 

‘© You don’t ?”’ 

** No, sir.”’ 


Perhaps he gradually starved to 


grocery. 


An order for that amount 


The publisher looked blank, scratched his head, and after a 
minute hurried over to the desk with the remark: 

**T see—all right. Ill tear this up and give you one on a 
cooper for $10 and another on the undertaker for $8. You had 
better arrange to get married and settle down here.”’ 

The printer went out of that town that evening by a very 
muddy highway, having disposed of his orders for $2 cash and 
a satchel to hold his spare shirt.— Detroit Free Press. 

iecheisscttninsite iba 

FOLLY’S FANCIES IN PAPER AND CARDS. 

On the upper left-hand corner of softly-tinted correspond- 
ence cards and sheets of note paper a series of ludicrous figures 
are introduced in colors, with sun-flowers and all complete, 
and with corresponding quotations, such as, ‘‘ In a rapt, ec 
static way,’’ ‘‘ You hold yourself like this,’’ ‘* Consummately 


” etc. 


utter, Unconnected with literary selections are pre- 
sented besides a brilliant multitude of art designs, usually ap- 
pearing in relief and with the richest colors and metallic lustre. 
Little brown birds are posed on telegraph poles and wires, the 
design not being duplicated in the same set; but on another 
sheet may appear, perhaps, a flight of birds in blue and gold. 
Chanticleers may elsewhere salute the rising sun, while the bat 
flits duskily across the ivory-tinted leaf illumined by the silvery 
The stork is presented in all 
positions and in various colors, but frequently in silver and 


moon shining in the sky above. 


bronze or blue and gold. There are butterflies innumerable, 





and gauzy-winged beetles and shining fishes, and the serpent 
coils himself on the dainty page, with green and metallic re- 
flections flashing from his scales. 

Scorpions and adders are not wanting, to be, perhaps, pre- 


served for the stinging messages between spirits in ill accord. 


A cream-tinted paper may be adorned by a small cluster of 
autumn leaves or a golden ear of corn. The ow! is a favorite 
in this representation, either perched on a sere bough or seen 
under a blue umbrella and accompanied by the motto, ‘* Nous 
verrons;’’ yet quite as frequently the design may be that of the 
head alone of this bird. 


_ — 


THE PRESS ROOM. 


Hearts of iron and fingers of steel, 

Clamp and lever, and cog and wheel, 

Click and clatter, and rattle and din, 

The long night out and the long day in— 
Woe and weal to-morrow. 


Feathers to fall with the weight of the dew, 

Pangs to sadden the long life through ; 

Roses and thorns, to fly on their way, 

The thoughts of the year, and the waifs of a day, 
Hope, and love, and sorrow ! 


Fiends, that grin with demon joy, 

Delight with humans to tamper and toy ; 

Every clamp on the molten bed 

Is a dream, a hope, or a promise dead— 
A chill to pulse forever ! 


The days, and months, and years go by, 
Till the prophet angel leaves the sky 

For the murky room with the rattling wheel, 
Its click and clang and touch of steel— 


Its band, and beam, and lever! 


And side by side, in the rolling press, 
To curse, to cheer, to crush, to bless, 
The angel and demon ever wait, 
Shaking the very doors of state, 
And thrilling through the nation ! 


Hark, how the monster throbs and groans, 

Creaking his iron nerves and bones! 

What to him is the pain or please, 

Joy from the land, or death from the seas, 
High or lowly station ? 


Out of the misty halls below, 
Hither and thither the white wings go— 
Tears that pressed shall trickle for aye, 
Pains that never and never can die, 

In all Time’s rolling surges ! 


Pressmen! see that thy reins are well— 
Every turn of thy press shall tell— 
It may be woe, and it may be weal ; 
Who can say how far the wheel 

Into the future urges ? 


Hearts of iron and fingers of steel, 
Clamp and lever, and cog and wheel, 
Click and clatter, and rattle and din, 
The long night out, the long day in— 
Woe and weal to-morrow ! 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 
ONE-THIRD of all the paper used in the world is now made 
in the United States. 
THERE are 4,000 volumes on political science in the library 
of Columbia College. 


THE books bequeathed by Carlyle to the Harvard Library 
number about 325 volumes. 

THE English subscription for the revised version of the New 
Testament was over 1,000,COo. 


Mr. EpmMunp W. GossE has undertaken to write a life of 
Gray for the English men of letters series. 

A TRANSLATION into French of Mark Twain’s ‘* American 
Sketches ’’ by M. Emile Blémont is shortly to be published in 
Paris. 

UNDER the new French budget the duty will be taken off 
paper, but a tax will be put on newspapers according to their 
circulation. 

THE city of Tokio, Japan, which is getting to be quite a 
literary centre, has a free library of 80,000 volumes, 15,000 of 
which are in European languages. 

ROMAN type is spreading mightily in Germany. Of 1,282 
works enumerated in a recent Leipsic catalogue, 898 were 
printed in Roman, and only 384 in German type. 


Ir we may believe the Cleveland Hera/d, no journals in the 
country pay so much editorial attention to the weather as those 
of Cincinnati. It is the only thing concerning which they 
agree. 

On the house 7 Craven Street, Strand, London, a circular 
tablet has been fixed, with these words: ‘* Lived here, Benja- 
min Franklin, printer, philosopher and statesman. Born 1706. 
Died 1790.”’ 

THERE is a movement in Italy to unite the Dante manu- 
scripts, of which there are about three hundred now scattered 
among the various libraries of the country, in a ** Dante Mu- 
seum’’ in the Biblioteca Laurenziana at Florence. 


THERE is now being published in Vienna, in periodical parts, 
** The Oriental Travels of the Crown Prince Rudolph.’’ The 
work is profusely illustrated with original sketches by the 
royal author, and is favorably spoken of by German critics. 


A STRANGER in a printing office asked the youngest appren- 
tice what his rule of punctuation was. Said the boy: ‘I set 
up as long as I can hold my breath, and then I put a comma; 
when I gape, I insert a semicolon, and when I want to sneeze, 
I make a paragraph.”’ 

THE children of literary people are not always themselves 
lovers of the pen. One exception may be quoted in the person 
of the only child of Bayard Taylor. This young lady has 
shown much literary ability, and has shown both skill and 
taste in her translations of German poetry into English. The 
report that she has received a thousand dollars from Mr. 
Booth for translating some of his plays into German is now 
said to have been a mistake. 





DvuAL authorship in novels is no novelty —e. g., Erck- 
mann-Chatrian, Besant-Rice, and Reade-Boucicault; but in 
newspaper leaders Messrs. Greenwood and Traill, of the S?. 
Fames Gazette, lead the way. The articles present no internal 
evidence of the duality. 

SIX HUNDRED and forty-five decrees and letters of Frederick 
the Great have just been given to the world in the eleventh 
volume of the series of publications containing the Royal 
Prussian Archives. Some of the letters contain pithy epigram- 
matic postscripts in the King’s own hand. 

Tue well-known German publishing house of Perthes is 
issuing a historical work by Professor Griinhagen, of Breslau, 
upon the first Silesian war of Frederick the Great, ‘“Geschichte 
des Ersten Schlesichen Krieges.’’ The first volume, which 
has just appeared, ends with the Treaty of Klein-Schnellen- 
dorf. 

THE rage for police literature is as great as ever in Europe. 
M. Rouff, the Parisian publisher of ‘* Memoires de Monsieur 
Claude, Chef de la Police de Surete sous le Second Em 
pire,’’ announces that the first edition of Volume I, consisting 
of 10,000 copies, was completely exhausted within two days 
of publication. 

Mr. W. J. Linton has published an edition of 225 copies of 
an exquisite collection of English lyrics and madrigals, many 
of them rescued from forgotten byways of literature. Mr. 
Linton himself set up and put to press the beautiful volume, 
which is, moreover, illustrated by his own pencil and graver. 
The book is a gem, both in printing and illustration. 

MANY people are under the impression that England stands 
at the head of all the Continental nations as regards the num- 
ber of its periodical publications. Ger 
many heads the list with 3,778, England follows with 2,509, 
and France comes next with 2,000; there is then a great falling 


Such is not the case. 


off. America boasts 9,129, being more than the three nations 
above named put together. 

AT the sale of the library of the Comte de Ganay in Paris, 
the other day, the following rare books were sold: ‘* Rabelais,”’ 
edition 1711, in five volumes, with full margins, 14,000 francs; 
another, containing the third and fourth books of ‘ Panta- 
gruel,’’ in the original edition, 14,600 francs; a Moliére, 1675, 
six volumes, 2,750 francs; ‘* Daphnis et Chloe,’’ 1718, bound 
by Pasdeloup, 2,950 francs; ‘* Manon Lescaut,’’ 1753, two 
volumes, 3,450 francs; the famous ‘‘ Evangelatre de Charle- 
magne,”’’ dating from the end of the tenth century, 30, 100 francs. 

THE manuscript library of Corpus Christi College, Cam 
bridge, has recently received two notable additions in (1) a 
folio volume on vellum of the eleventh century, containing a 
manuscript of the Vulgate (Genesis xxxiv. 10-14, Reg. xviii. 
27)—the very copy which has been classed by Vercellone as 
Codex U; and (2) a small volume (3% inches by 5% inches) 
containing extracts from Gregory of Nyssa, Dionysius of Alex- 
andria and other contemporary writers, copied out in the 
twelfth century. The binding appears to indicate that the 
volume was once in the Imperial Library at Constantinople. 























































PRINTERS’ 
NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


The Seneca (Ill.) Recorder has suspended publication. 

The 7imes, of Shamokin, Pa., has been increased in size. 

Tilman Laufer is the new associate editor of the Monroe (Pa ) Demo- 
crat. 

Stephen Fiske has resigned the editorship of the Star, of New York 
City. 

A newspaper in the Scandinavian tongue is talked of at Ishpenny, 
Mich. 

T. F. O’Brien has severed his editorial connection with the Erie ( Pa.) 
Herald. ; 

The Daily Man, of Battle Creek, Mich., has made its fourth annual 
enlargement. 

The Millville edition of the Vineland (N.J.) News-7imes has been 
discontinued. 

Charles H. Allen has joined the Repud/ican, of Bradford, Pa., as as- 
sociate editor. 

The Frankford (Philadelphia) Gazette has been changed in form from 
a folio to a quarto. 

The 7imes, of Deadwood, D.T., has been changed from an afternoon 
to a morning paper. 

The Herald is the title of a new weekly started at Morning Sun, Iowa, 
by Naugle & Howard. 

The 7riéune, of Lawrence, Kan., has changed hands 
is the present proprietor. 


John Speer 


The name of the New York City weekly, Music, 
and expanded to Music and the Drama 


has been changed 


The Zra, of Littlestown, Pa., last month celebrated its entrance upon 
a third volume by an enlargment of each page 

A majority of the journalists of Akron, O., held a meeting last month 
and took steps towards organizing a press club 

The “‘ Spectator Publishing Company ’’ has been incorporated at St 
Louis, Mo., with a capital of $30,000 ; all paid in. 

Will J. Knott has purchased the Nevada (Kan.) Criterion, enlarged 
it, and changed its name to the Southwest Mai1/. 

B. B. Judson has sold the Whig and Telegram, of Troy, N.Y., to C. 
L. MacArthur & Son, who are both experienced journalists. 

J. W. Slaight has relinquished his position of Washington correspond- 
ent to join the editorial staff of the Allegheny City (Pa.) Mai?. 

The Rochester (N.Y ) Evening Express was recently purchased at 
Sheriff’s sale for $20,000 by Kirke Harte and George Ellwanger. 

The Freeman, of Peoria, Ill, has been purchased by J. A. Morgan 
for $2,000. The new proprietor has changed it to an evening paper. 

Ed. J. Frysinger has commenced the publication of the Business Mir- 
ror at Chester, Pa. It is a monthly, printed for gratuitous circulation 

John H. Filler has resigned from the editorial staff of the Harrisburg 
(Pa.) Patriot to become one of the editors of the Philadelphia Record 

The Cincinnati Typographical Union and the printers of the Cincin 
nati Commercial had a banquet, recently, to celebrate their reconcilia- 
tion 

The Hutchinson County Record is the title of a new monthly estab- 
lished at Olivet, D. T., by Samuel George. G. W. Williams is the 
editor. 

George Stroop has secured an interest in the Chester County Demo- 
crat, of West Chester, Pa., and will be the associate editor of that 
journal. 

J. H. Thompson, one of the owners of the Memphis (Tenn.) Ava- 
lanche, has sold his one-third interest in that journal to F. S. Nichols, 
who previously owned a similar share. No change will be made either 
in the editorial staff or business management in consequence of the pur 
chase by Col. Nichols. 


| called the She/by County Republican 


| possession of the Chester ‘‘ Times Publishing Company.” 


| incorporated by the Superior Court of Maryland. 
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E. N. Clink has commenced the publication of a four-page weekly, 
called the Enterprise, at East Jordan, Mich, 
politics. 


It is independent in 


At the late city election in Battle Creek, Mich., Wm. C. Gage, fore- 
man of the Review and Herald job rooms, was elected Mayor by a 
majority of 137. 

D. P. Robbins has disposed of his interest in the Union City (Pa.) 
Times to his former partners in that journal, F. E. and J. C. McLean 
and W. G. LeFevre. 

The name of the Rahway (N.J.) Advocate and Times has been abbre- 
viated to the Advocate; and it is now issued semi-weekly, instead of 
weckly as heretofore. 

S. B. Pettengill has disposed of his interest in the St. Albans (Vt.) 
A. J. Long is the new owner and pub- 
lisher, and D. W. Dixon the editor-in-chief. 


Messenger and Advertiser. 


A newspaper has been established at the insane asylum on Ward's 
Island, N. Y. Not a new idea—the patients of the insane asylum at 
Napa, Cal., have been issuing a newspaper for some time past. 

Ferris & Biakely have started a new four-page weekly at Sidney, O., 
It is devoted to the advancement 
of local interests and the promulgation of the principles of the Republi- 
can party. 

The Apprentices’ Yournal is a new illustrated monthly started at 
Lansdale, Pa., by Clarence D. Hotchkiss. 
ten articles of practical interest to all trades connected with machinery 


It is filled with clearly writ- 


| and tools. 


The Delaware County Gazette, of Chester, Pa., has passed into the 
August Do- 
nath, the recent owner of the Gazette, is the business manager of the 
Times company. 


George M. Reeder has sold the Easton (Pa.) Express to Messrs. J. J 


| Cope, W. H. Bixler, Davis Brodhead and T. F. Summers. Mr. Reeder, 


who published the Z.xfress for eleven years, retires from journalism on 
account of ill health. 


The National Sunday School Teacher, of Chicago, has been pur 


| chased by the Suaday School Times, and will be merged in that paper. 


The editor of the National Teacher is to remove to Philadelphia and 
hecome one of the editorial force of the Sunday School Times. 


The entire stock of the Baltimore ‘‘ Gazette Publishing Company’ 


| has been bought by Wm. T. Croasdale, who has changed the name of 
| the Gazette to The Day and publishes it as a morning daily of Demo- 


cratic politics 


Day. 


Mr. Croasdale is the editor-in-chief of the Baltimore 


The ‘‘ Record and Law Publishing Company,” of Baltimore, has been 
It has a capital of 


$25,000, and will be managed by a board of five directors. It is formed 


| for the purpose of ‘‘ conducting the mechanical and industrial business 
| of printing and publishing a newspaper or other matter, and for the sale, 


disposition, or transportation of the products thereof,’’ 
Richard F. Beirne, the surviving partner of the Richmond “State 
Publishing Company,’” has purchased the interest of his late partner, 


| Captain John Hampden Chamberlayne, and is now sole owner of the 


publication. Mr. Beirne has announced that in respect to the memory 
of his deceased partner, who was the founder of the paper, his name 
shall remain at the head of 7he State newspaper as long as it shall be 
read, 

The editorial staff of the Paris Figaro costs $350 a day. 

There are at present in Paris one hundred active women journalists. 

A new civil service magazine is projected in London; all the contribu- 
tors must be government clerks. 

The new Asiatic weekly paper, the Gazette de Ferusalem, is printed 
in English, French and German. 

Prime Minister Gladstone offered the order of knighthood to W. 
Chambers, of Chaméers’ Yourna/. Mr. Chambers declined the honor, 









































PRINTERS’ 
LITERARY. 
BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott & Co 
There is a pleasing and seasonable variety in the May issue of Lipfin- 


cott’s. Charlotte Fiske Bates sings of ‘‘ Ihe Mystery of Spring.’’ 
Pheebe D. Natt has interesting reminiscences of travel under the cap- 
tion of ‘‘A May-Day on the Simplon.”” Edward C. Bruce writes under- 
standingly and not dogmatically of *‘ Qu: Flower Gardens.’’ George 
Rex Buckman opens a new and interesting theme in a well written and 
novel paper on “* Ranches and Rancheros of the Far West.’ 
in Which We Differ’’ 
by Wm. H. Rideing 
States forms the theme of an article by W. L 
** The Land of Cotton.” 


** Things 
are temperately discussed in entertaining vein 

Life in the more interesting of the Southern 
Murfree, Sr., entitled 
“*A Violet in 
*“* Mr. Shaddock’s 


are capitally narrated 


Howard Glyndon has a poem 
the Grass **The O’Shaughnessy Diamonds,” 


Elopement,”” and ‘‘ Two Quaker Weddings”’ 


” 


short stories. ‘‘ Our Monthly Gossip” discusses Longfellow, an Ameri- 


can Dialect, Regnault’s Automedon and the Horses of Achilles. 


Godey’s Lady's Bovk. Philadelphia. J. Hannum Jones and A. E 

Brown 

Godey's Lady's Book for May is as bright and attractive as the month 
itself. The illustrations are even more numerous and attractive than 
usual; besides the many and accurate fashion plates, there is a beautiful 
steel plate and numerous wood cuts. In the reading matter is a novel- 
ette from the pen of a favorite old contributor ofthe magazine, Robert 
Meyer; several interesting short stories, meritorious poems, recipes for 
housekeepers, chats about prevailing fashions, and instructions for the 


work-basket. 


Potter’s American Monthly. Philadelphia. John E. Potier & Co. 

The May issue of Potter's American Monthly opens with an illus- 
E.A 
Thomas follows with a timely and thoughtful paper on ‘‘ Female Suffrage 
in Wyoming.” = 


trated paper on “ Tunis and Carthage,’ written by S. F. Scott. 


** Gossip in a Gallery ’’ is the quaintly pertinent title of 
a pleasant discussion on some famous paintings by Louise Seymour 
Houghton. ‘ The British Stage in the Nineteenth Century ”’ is of deep 
interest to all who take an interest in the drama. F, F. Foster writes of 
** Jewels and Jewelry.”’ Poems are contributed by James Thompson, 
J. W. T., and Baroness Swift. The 


editors discuss literature, art, social and domestic topics of current in- 


Three serial stories are continued. 
terest. As is the custom in /otter’s, the illustrations are numerous and 
artistic, 

La Faustin. A Life Study. 
T. B. Peterson & Brotheis 
A powerful story by a brilliant French author, who has a foremost 

place among his contemporaries by the sheer force of overmastering 

genius. In this, his last and greatest work, he depicis the life of a great 
actress, who, in the midst ot her histrionic triumphs, loses her heart to 
an English nobleman who wooes her from the stage. 


By Edouard de Goncourt. Philadelphia. 


In the humdrum 
of a luxurious commonplace life the former queen of the stage can find 
no happiness. In the needless sorrow of her retirement, in the tragedy 
that ends her woes, the pen of De Goncourt has a fair field for the exer- 
cise of its peculiar and manifold powers. Every opportunity is made 
the most of by the gifted, experienced author. 


OBITUARY. 


Young Singleton Walter, the founder and editor of the Chester ( Pa.) 
Delaware County Republican, died at his home in Chester, on the after- 
noon of Monday, May 22, in the seventy-first year of his age. Mr. 
Walter was a native of Philadelphia, and in this city he learned the 
printer’s art. In 1833, forty nine years ago, he established the Repud/i- 
can in Darby; in 1841 he removed to Chester, and has resided there 
ever since. His paper was originally started as a straight-out Whig 
journal, and for many years wielded a powerful influence in the councils 
of the Whig party, and was one of the few journals of that political 
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affiliation which never became tinctured with Know-nothingism. Y.S 
Walter was a pioneer in the abolition movement, and, after the Whig 
In his 
long, useful life he filled many positions of honor and trust with credit to 
himself and to the satisfaction of his fellow citizens of all parties. He 


party ceased to exist, became an active and sincere Republican. 


was President of the Councils of Chester, and a member of the Legis- 
ture for two terms. Y.S. Walter was a man of singularly amiable dis- 
position; he always had the courage to defend his convictions, but also 
possessec a faculty of expressing extreme views in a manner not to ex- 
asperate or rouse the ill will of those of an opposite way of thinking 

His generosity, sunny disposition, aad frank, open manner endeared him 
to a wide circle of acquaintances, who sincerely mourn the loss of an 
able journalist, an honest politician, afi upright citizen. There are many 
men in more prominent positions whom the country could have better 
spared than the pure, unassuming, right-doing editor of Chester— Young 
Singleton Walter. 


7-e@- 
RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION AND ADVERTISING. 


The Printers’ Circucax is issued monthly, at One Dollar per annum, 
invariably in advance. Single Copy, Ten Cents. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


1 Month. |8 Months. 6 Months. 


1 Year 
Se ~s so @ - + + ee + «| $25 00, $70 00) $125 00 $200 oo 
Half — kote oe ite ak 6 he 15 00, 40 00 JO 00 125 Co 
Quarter Page. . . cecesee 8 oo 20 00 35 00 65 00 
Ph wk bd aw ob othe 1 2 50 4 50 9 eo 
WE a 64°06 6 Os 6k x I 25 2 25 4 50 

THREE COLUMNS TO A PAGE. 
One Inch . owe SEED & 5 20 400 7 00 12 00 
ie, ss 0k Yee 3 00 700 1200) 2000 
Seen Wee... . «2 4 6 Kee 4 00 10 00 18 00 35 00 
One Column, or one-third of a Page. 9 00| 2500 45 00 Jo oo 
Address R. S. MENAMIN, 


517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 





WANTS. 


ANTED-BY AN EXPERIENCED REPORTER, STENO- 
grapher and ready writer, a position in a newspaper office in a 
reportorial or business capacity. ‘Thoroughly familiar with the news- 
paper business and competent to keep books. Best of reference. Those 
wishing the services of a sober, industrious young man, may address 
ARGYLE, care of Paiwrens’ Cincucar. 


ANTED—A YOUNG, UNMARRIED MAN TO WRITE 
locals, collect bills and solicit for a live paper ten miles from 
Philadelphia. Address, with pay expected, 
CHASE, care of Prinrexs’ Crrcucar. 





FOR SALE. 





OR SALE AT A BARGAIN — THE EDITOR WISHING TO 
make a change in business, a first-class country paper is offered for 
sale. Located ina rapidly growing town of 2,000 inhabitants, in one of 
the Middle States. Has a good jobbing office in connection, with an ex- 
cellent business. Would not sell only on account of desiring a change 
of business. For particulars, address 
IMMEDIATELY, care of Printers’ Crxcucar. 


OR SALE—ONE No. i, FOUR-CYLINDER, ROTARY HOE 
Press. THE HERALD, Syracuse, N. Y. 


OR SALE—PROSPEROUS, PROFITABLE REPUBLICAN 
F newspaper. Republican city. Will bear closest scrutiny. Part 
cash, balance in newspaper or saleable property farther East. 

ALPHA, care Printers’ Crrcucar. 


OR SALE—A FIRST-CLASS WEEKLY NEWSPAPER IN A 
thriving railroad town in Eastern Pennsylvania. Owner has other 
business. Address J. G. STAUFFER, Quakertown, Pa. 


R SALE—A THOROUGHLY EQUIPPED JOB OFFICE. 





Doing a paying business. Address 
J. G. STAUFFER, Quakertown, Pa. 
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OLDER FOR SALE—STONEMETZ PATENT — FOLDS 
sheet 29x44. Makes four folds, and can be attached to any press 


having a fly. Has been run but a few |weeks »rice, $300. Address 


JAMES P. TAYLOR, Montrose, Pa 


trally” rf ated in town of over 32,000; circuiation of paper 4,000 
class jobbing trade. Principals alone need answer. Address 
FRANKLIN, care Printers’ Crrcutar. 


WILL PURCHASE HALF-INTEREST 


established newspaper and job printing office; 


IN AN | 
cen 
; first 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


ICK’S DROP-CUT MAILER HAVING ADDRESSED 7,334 

papers in one hour, over two a second, is matchless, The use o 

every Drop-cut Mailer unstamped by him he forbids Law fully had only 
of Rev. R. DICK; Buffalo, N. Y. 99 years’ right, one cent a name. 


TELEGRAPHIC OR MAIL CORRESPONDENCE 


FROM 


PHILADELPHIA AND WASHINGTON 


Furnished for very moderate compensation, to daily or weekly news 
papers in all portions of the United States. Address, stating special 
requirements, J. L. RINGWALT & SON, 

423 Walnut St., Phil adelphia. 





RALPH MILLS. 


PAPER WARE] otal SE 


OF — 


Ok, 6, ELLIOT, © 


+ 12 CHESTNUT ST. 2-2 an? 726 JAYNE ST. 


PHILADELPHIA. , 


RALSTON MILLS. 


BANKERS’ BLOTTING. 


Reliable. Cheap. Try it. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES. ALt GRADES OF PAPER 





A SAFE AND CONVENIENT LAMP HOLDER! 


The arm is made so that it will fit tight on the top rim of the upper 
case, and the circle which holds the lamp is fitted in this arm in such a 
manner as to enable the lamp to be placed over the lower case or either 


side of the upper case. 


The lampholder is made of the best malleable iron, and is very strong 


Price of Lamp Holder without Lamp, 75c.; by mail, 
postpaid, $1.00. 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R. S. MENAMIN, 





517 & 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PRISTERE CIROULAR. 





ro + > + > + > + + + > © > + +H +H +H + H+ ++ oo eH ? 


! JOB PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. ; 
Fo ree eee ee He HoH eH+ H+ Hoes +H +++? 
Ruled Billheads, Statements, 
Letter and Note Headings, 
Envelopes and Shipping Tags. 


PRINTERS’ CUT CARDS AND CARD BOARD. 
—-efe-o— 
Brilliant Chromo and Mluminated Advertising Cards, 
Folding Cards, and Ball Programme Covers. 
FINE WEDDING STATIONERY IN GREAT VARIETY. 


Flat Writing Papers, 


Book, News and Cover Papers. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


y , THOMAS W. PRICE co, 


505 MINOR STREET, (Hy CW 


rh PHILADELPHIA. 


‘ °o 


ox ry 
BA </ 


The Place for Printers to Buy All Their Stock. 





Supplies from 

HYDRANT PRESSURE 
the Cheapest power known for 
blowing CHURCH ORGANS, 
running PRINTING PRESSES, 
SEWING MACHINES in House- 
holds or Factories, TURNING 
LATHES, 


SAUSAGE MACHINES, ELE- 


COFFEE MILLS, 
VATORS, t is noiseless, neat, compact, steady; will 


at 40 


and capacity up to 


etc. 
work at any pressure of water above 15 pounds; 
pounds pressure has 4-horse power, 


10-horse power. 
Prices from $15 to $300. 


Send for Descriptive Circular to 


BACKUS WATER MOTOR CO., 


NEW YORK, WORKS, 


323 Broadway. Newark, N.J. 
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VANDERBURGH, WELLS & C0, 
Printers’ and Engravers’ Depot. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


"STRONG SLAT” CASES, CABINETS, STANDS, Ett, 


ALSU, SUPERIOR 


WOOD TYPE, RULES AND BORDERS. 


NEw TAPE Fastanzs: 





Book and Newspaper Printers, and others having presses and machines 


upon which tapes are used, will find the little implement shown above ne, 

very useful, time-saving friend to have in the office or workshop Woods, Tools, etc., for Eng ravers, Com- 
a plete Newspaper Outfits; Types, 
I'wo or three holes are punched in the tape, the eyelets are set in and + > 

riveted, and in a few moments the tape is ready tor use; thus avoiding Presses, etc.; Machinists 


the old and tedious method of sewing. ‘Tapes fastened with these eye Pattern Letters. 


110 FULTON & 16 & 18 DUTCH STS., NEW YORK 


GOOD WORK AT SATISFACTORY PRICES. 


lets are stronger than those which are sewed with thread, and will last 
until the tape wears out. 


PRICE, Including One Box of Eyelets, $1.25. 


Postage (16 c.) or expressage extra 








:0: 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


515, 517 and 519 Minor Street. 


, ad yk , y. 
asctampraiiosceaiuarye CORNER SIXTH AND CHESTNUT STS., PHILA. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP, 


(Established in 1869 by Daniel Dermond and R. S. Menamin.) 


NOS. 515-521 MINOR STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


— + a 


MACHINE WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION PROMPTLY EXECUTED, 
PRINTERS’, LITHOGRAPHERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ WoRK A SPECIALTY. 
ROTARY, ADAMS AND ALL KINDS OF CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSES 


REBUILT, REMOVED, REPAIRED AND SET UP. 


A Large Stock of PIECES AND PARTS OF PRESSES Kept Constantly on Hand. 


The FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP is now completely equipped with the best Tools and Machinery for the execution especially of 
Printers’ Machine Work, and has a corps of skilled workmen unexcelled, if equalled, by any found elsewhere. The reputation acquired during the 
past l'welve Years will be maintained, and satisfactory work guaranteed. A triai solicited. 


R. S. MENAMIN, 
Proprietor Franklin Machine Shop, 
515-521 MINOR ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





Address all communications to 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT & Co... 
Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers and Blank Book Manufacturers, 


718 & 717 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


Are prepared to supply Printers and others with 


Envelopes, Ruled Writing Papers, and a general assortment of Stationery. 


oO 


TO PARTIES ABOUT PURCHASING A STOCK OF STATIONERY SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS ARE OFFERED 


o 


ay An Examination of our Stock is Cordially Invited.-@e 


CHARLES BECK, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF EVERY VARIETY OF 


Glazed and Enameled Papers, Cards and Card Boards, 


Crromo ADVERTISING Carns. 


New Styles constantly Imported and Published. 
BALL PROGRAMME COVERS. 
BRONZE POWDERS. 


PAMPHLET COVER PAPERS A SPECIALTY. 


609 Chestnut and 610 Jayne Streets, Philadelphia. 


A. M. COLLINS, SON « CoO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARDS AND CARD BOARDS, 


FOR PRINTERS, STATIONERS, AND PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
WAREHOUSE }NO. 827 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

ee TWENTY-FIVE DIFFERENT STYLES OF 


BEVEL-EDGE CARDS . 
eee Ce « 


> t+ sss AT $4.00 F PER THOUSAND. ° 


Complete epenaee of 60 Styles, wed Mail, 25 Cents. 


ne Te uM. “SIMPSON, Aaa 





THE WM. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE 00, 


Manufacturers and Dealers 
woonp TYPE, 
METAL TyPE, INKS, SIZE, BRONZES, PRESSES, 
Paper Cutters and Printers’ Supplies 
of every description. 


108-116 Franklin 8t., Norwich, Conn. 
New York Office, 61 Beekman St. 


R. 8S. MENAMIN, 
TYPE, MACHINERY AND MATERIAL, 


517 MINOR STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Southwick, McCay & Co., 
PAMPHLET BINDERS, 


38 HUDSON STREET. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Pamphlet Binding for I’rinters a Specialty 


GEORGE H, DILL, 


PRACTICAL 


STEREOTYPER AND ELECTROTYPER, 


No. 222 GOLD STREET, 
Above Walnut, between Second and Dock Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Engraving Metal Furnished to Engravers. 


WALKER, TUTHILL & SRESNAN, 


(Successors to R. F. Cole & Co.,) 


Printers’ Warehouse, 


BOXWOOD, MAHOGANY 
AND MAPLE FOR EN- 
GRAVERS’ USE. 


201, 203 & m5 WILLIAM STREET 


NEW YORK. 





21 S. SEVENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
are now used extensively on all kinds of 


ART’S AUTOMATIC COUNTERS ‘rrintine'pressesiend imachinery. Taving 


been sold for the past thirteen years on their own merits, they have proved themselves 

the most accurate, reliable and durable, as well as the simplest and best Counters made 

‘They count as desired from 4 to 100,000 ; are easily set back to0. Can be attached by any 
person to any press or machine, w ith three small screws, and require no watching or attention. 
Late improvements in parts most liable to wear, viz : A Double Toed, Reversible Lever ; 
an Underbearing Head and a Friction Dog on Unit Wheel,render them more durable than ever. 


EVERY COUNTER IS WARRANTED ACCURATE AND PERFECT. 


For Sale throughout the United States and Canada by Printers’ Furnishing Houses generally. 
PRICE, $10. Furnished at wholesale or retail on application to the Manufacturer, 


Tats Printing Press Count, 


In Philadelphia by R. §. MENAMiIN, and others. 


H. F. HART, Rochester, N. Y. 









































PRINTERS’ 


L q Tye and i es Foundry. 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS’ 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse, 


28, 30 & 32 CENTRE ST., 


Cor. Duane and Reade Streets, 


NEW YORK. 


CENTRAL NEWSPAPER UNION, 


612 and 614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. | 


AUXILIARY SHEETS. 

We print the following sizes, measure thirteen 
ems Pica for all sizes of paper: 4-column folio, 
5-column folio, 6-column folio, 7-column folio, 
8-column folio, 9-column folio ; 4-column quarto, 
5-column quarto, 6-column quarto. 


Prices Lower, and Paper of Better Quality than fur- 
nished by any other similar Establishment. 


Any other information wanted will be cheer- | 
fuily given by 


BENNY SALINGER, 


Superintendent. 


H. N. RYAN & CO., 
OIL DEALERS, 


423 North Second St., 


Southeast cor. of Willow, PHILADELPHIA. 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


HEMPEL’S 
PATENT 


CAST-STEEL auoms l 


o. Steel Key No. 1, 50 cts. 
No. 2, 50 cts. 


No.1 » per doz. » $2 50. 
No. 2, peer 


For Sale by B. S. MEBNAMIN, 
517 MINOR ST., PHILA. 


“STAR” COMPOSITION, 





PHILADELPHIA. 


CIRCULAR. 59 


BINGHAM, DALEY & O'Hara, 
—— 9S) a 


Pris ROLLERS AND ROLLER COMPOSITION 


ov 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ea SS ee 


Nos. 49 & Bi ROSE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


“QLD FASEIONED” COMPOSITION, 
Price, 30 Cts. per Pound, 


Trade Mark Brand cast in the bottom of each cake of composition. 


Price, 50 Cts. per Pound, 


SAMPLES AND CIRCULARS BY MAIL—FREE. 


SULLIVAN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Improved Roller Compound, 
142 SOUTH FOURTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





| Printers’ Rollers Cast on the Shortest Notice, at the Most Reasonable Rates 


he x PRICE LIST. -© a 

| . Vv 

| Half Medium Rollers, go cts. Eighth Medium Rollers, 40 cts. 
Quarter ‘‘ oe es Large Rollers, 30 Cts. per Ih. | 

(_,-—o— COMPOSITION IN BULK, 25 CTS. PER POUND. - 


o—_) 
The best of References given in regard to the good working qualities of this Compound. 


SULLIVAN & CO., 142 S. Fourth St., Phila 


BENDERNAGEL «& CO., 


-~Best Quality Roller Composition,*- 


No. 36 HUDSON STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





Composition in Bulk, 40 Cts. per Pound. 
Will not shrink, dry out, or crack. 





CLINE, MILLER «& Co., 
WHOLESALE PAPER AND ENVELOPE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS, 
26 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Fine Tinted Writing Paper in 11 Different Tints, suitable for fine 
Circular Work, Ball Programmes and Wedding Invitations. 


Paper in all varieties, suited for the trade of Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers and Stationers. 





FRAN EK TOOMEY, 
No. 131 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
AGENT FOR THE SALE OF THE 


GENUINE BAXTER STEAM ENGINE, 


HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL ENGINES AND BOILERS, all sizes, 
Steam Pumps and Machinery of all kinds, Belting and General Supplies, 


A@ SEND FOR REDUCED PRICE LIST. “@E 





























GORDON’S 
FRANKLIN PRINTING PRESSES, 


<=\— FIVE SIZES MADE. —3=> 


ve 
is 2 





Ho a ee 


4 
j 
¥ 





NEW CIRCULAR NOW READY. 


GorRDON Press Works, 


97 and 99 Nassau Street, 


NEW YORK. 





THE IMPROVED DEGENER PRESS 


' Contains all of the best features used in 
Bed and Platen Press, viz.: Rest to 
Platen while feeding the Sheet; 
Rapid and Strong Impression ; 

Perfect Register; Automatic Chase Hook ; 
Ability to lay Grippers on the Platen 
and set to Margin; Bed always in 
a Vertical Position, and in 
view of the operator. 


SPEED FROM 1,000 TO 2,000 OR MORE, 
ACCORDING TO ABILITY OF FEEDER. 


SIZES AND PRICES: 

8 x12 inside Chase, $175. . Steam Fixtures, $10 extra. 
1! Pa 17 “ 300 a “ of “ “ 
Fountain for each size, $10. Boxing $6 and $7 50. 


DEGENER & CLASH, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


Office, 23 Chambers St., : 5s 
Machine Works, 59 Ann St., NEW YORK. 
















































PRINTERS’ GINCULAL. 





aula ye se | 





























506 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


—— 








fs] 


A Full and Complete Assortment of all Grades and Kinds of Paper. 



















——8ESTABLISHED SEVENTEEN YEARS. &-+— 


GODFREY & Co., 


No. 325 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 






; RE-CASTING Sere wees oS 


ws >» 45 Cts. per Pound. Rollers Cast at Same Price. ~\ 


This Composition is a Glycerine Compound and cannot be excelled. It can be re-cast repeatedly and should be washed 
*. 


with oil or benzine. Samples sent on nietibalen 


All orders by Mail must be accompanied by Cash. GODFREY & CO., 325 Walnut St. Philada. 


For Sale by R. Ss. MENAMIN. 





+ PRINTERS’ INDIA-RUBBER ROLLER COMPOUND, - 


ROLLERS CAST DAILY. COMPOUND, 30 CTS. PER POUND. CHEAPEST AND BEST, 
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62 _PRINTERS' CIRCULAR. 


-MENAMIN’ S 


IMPROVED RIVETED GALLEYS. 














(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER BRASS LINED GALLEYS, 





The point of the copper rivet is inserted from the back of the wooden sides and end of the galley, and allowed to project 
through the brass lining, which has counter-sunk holes. The rivets are then hammered into the counter-sunk holes, thus form- 
ing heads on both ends of the rivets; the surplus metal of the copper rivets is then removed, leaving the brass lining as clear and 
smooth as if it had never been perforated. 

Galleys lined in this manner are superior to all others, for the reason that there are no screws to corrode on the face of 
the lining, and no grooves or slots are required to be cut into the wooden sides, in order to fasten the side or end lining. 

The brass lining riveted on the wooden sides in this manner, wi// not become detached, and the sides and end of the galley 
are practically as strong and durable as if made of solid brass. 


BRASS GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 


Single Column, 354 x 23% inches inside.............. $2 00 | Double Column, 6% x 23% inches inside............ $2 50 
BRASS JOB GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 

I a FG I oad 6 cs igi ose OR RD fA Se I hn nies ob acne ch coconuts seascuh $3 50 

84% x 13 Ome, paar eag aps cc sehb ash ee os 2 50 | 14x 20 WE Nbabateaess nese savdetsdebevaea 4 00 

10 x16 TL Aeneas 65-46-Aiem-e S26 46nd ae 3 00 | 15 x 22 “sg co ee ee eee eee ee 4 50 


BRASS MAILING GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING, CLOSED ENDS. 
ee gD eee eee ee Pere ey $3 00 | 10x 22¥ inches inside......... o Nihde'k 24> tw linthde keen $4 00 





ALL THE REGULAR SIZES OF 


BOOK, JOB, AND NEWSPAPER GALLEYS 


OONSTANTLY ON HAND; SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 


— ee 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


: Sa MEN AMIN, 


517 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


2 ee eo ______ 


FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS. 





















































PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 63 


R. S. MENAMIN’S WROUCHT-IRON CHASES, 
WARRANTED SQUARE AND TRUE AND MADE OF THE BEST MATERIAL. 
Pair of Twin Chases. PAIR wed on CHASES, 











x No. Size of Pair, over all. Bize each, inside. Price, pair. 
Cc , 
= Bp «see 37% 28 15 x 8% fic 00 
: S ceace SORE 18 x10\% It co 
me Bo «+e 0 24X29 22 x12\% 12 00 
“ 
- Gd erro 02H 23% x15 13 00 
<< S» «+++ 29X42 26\% x 19 14 00 
mA 6, cece BAG 29% x 21% 15 50 
sl % «css 3528 324 x 23% 17 00 
Oe i 35%4 x 25% 18 50 
i a | 38% x 27% 20 co 
Pair of Twin Chases, with Bars, 
3 No. Size Pa'r, over all, Size each, inside. Price, pair. 
= § 1. ° 17X21 15 x 8% $12 00 
z 2. 20 X 25 8 x 10% 13 00 
~ r 3. 24X29 22 x12% 14 00 
z ¢ 4, 26 x 34 234x115 15 00 
- < S» 29 X 42 26% x 19 16 50 
=U 6, 32% 47 29% x 21% 18 00 
z¢ 7s * 35x52 32% x25Y% 19 50 
SS 8, 38 x 55 334 x25\% 21 50 
ot 9 41 x 60 38% x 27 23 00 
, 3°) 2 
Book or Shifting-Bar Chase, 
x No. Size each, over all. Size each, inside. Price each. 
Dt Be «6,0... BPmBS 5 x19 $5 co 
:) he % 20 X 25 18 x 23 8 so 
= 3 24x 29 22 X27 9 0° 
7 ( 4 26 x 34 23% x 31% 9 50 
me Se eee 6 29% 42 26% x 30% 10 00 
- ? GB «ow. - Maw 29\%x 44% II 00 
z( 7 35 x 51 3244 x 48% 12 00 
“" < 8, 38 x 55 35% x 52% 13 00 
r 9 ° 41 x 60 38% x 57 14 00 
Skeleton Chase. 

No. Size each, over all. Size each, inside. Price each. 
z 
E ( e. 17 X21 5s x19 $5 00 
) 2, 20 X 25 18 x23 5 50 
“ 3, 24x 29 22 X27 6 co 
: ( 4 26 x 34 23% x 31% 6 50 
e) » 2g x 42 26% x 30% 7 50 
Sd 6, 32 X 47 29% x 44% 8 co 
zq 7 35 X 51 32% x 48% 9 co 
So) 8, 38x 55 354% x 52% 10 00 
»(€ 9, ° 41 x 60 38% x 57% tI 00 

News Chase. NEWS CHASE, 

y No. Bize each, over all, Size each, inside Price each. 2 . ih 
z ( 1, 17 xX 28 5 x19 $5 00 
~ a” 20X25 8 x23 6 00 
E/ 
= 3, . 24% 29 22 xX 27 7 co 
e ( 4s cece se 206253 23%x31% 8 co 
= ¥, ¥, c 

S ceccre O2@ 26% x 39% 9 co 
*¢ 6, «... 32%47 290% x 44% 10 00 
s Jo «nee 35852 32% x 48% 11 oo 
= 8, ..2- goxss 354 x 52% 12 00 
me 9 ee eo 48% 60 38% x57% 13 00 








Beveled Iron Side and Foot Sticks, sc. per inch; Straight sticks, planed on both sides, 4c. per inch. Sticks are made, unless otherwise or- 
dered, 1% in. shorter than inside measurement of the Chase. In ordering, give the &ind of Chase vous. the inside and outside dimensions of 
each, and the width of crossbars.——When Chases are ordered to be made HRAVIER than stated in price list, an extra charge will be made, 


TERMS CASH. R. 8. MENAMIN, 515 & 517 Minor St., PHILA. 
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PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


W. D. WILSON & C0.. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIRIN|TINIC| |TNiz 


75 FULTON STREET, 


NEW YORE. 








All kinds of Letter Press and Lithographic Inks and Varnishes on 


hand and made to special order. 





AN ENGINE THAT WORKS WITHOUT BOILER! 


STARTED INSTANTLY WITH A MATCH. 
ALWAYS READY TO GIVE OUT ITS FULL POWER AT ONCE. 


NO BOILER. NO STEAM. NO EXPLOSION. 
NO COAL. NO ASHES. NO FIRES. 
NO PUMPS. NO GAUGES. NO ENGINEER. 
NO DANGER. NO EXTRA INSURANCE. 
ALMOST NO ATTENDANCE. 


THE NEW “OTTO” SILENT GAS ENGINE burns common Gas and Air, and 
thereby avoids the handling of fuel and ashes. It is started without waste of fuel or of time 
There is no steam to make or to maintain. A// expense ceases when engine is stopped 


It is the cleanest, safest, most economical and most convenient power 
for use in printing offices. 


Messrs. ScHLeicneR, SChuUMM & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. BinMINGHAM, Conn., February 5th, 1879. 
The 7-horse power gas engine we bought of you some months since, we are much pleased with; it has so many good qualities. We placed it 
on the third story, right where we want the power. It works easy, runs still, and requires the very least attention. We run 75 Wheeler & Wilson 
sewing machines, and our elevator will carry 1,000 lbs. without any perceivable check. Heretofore, we have used a steam engine ; but when we 
moved into our new factory we purchased the 7-horse power gas engine of you, and we are so pleased with it that we would not take a steam engine, 
to run it, as a gi/?. Yours respectfully, L. L. LOOMER & SONS. 


Messrs. SCHLEICHER, ScHuMM & Co., 3045 Chestnut Street. Puicapecenia, December 14th, 1878. 

GenTLeMEN : Having one of the “ Otto Silent Gas Engines,” of 4-horse power, in use for the past three months, I take pleasure in recom- 
mending it to those in want of small power. In point of economy it has me eguad; the gas consumption is but from 400 to goo feet per day according 
to the amount of work done. It is almost noiseless and entirely safe, can be started in less than one minute, and will run all day without any attend- 
ance. There is no increase in insurance, and it is endorsed by insurance companies. There is no dust or smoke. In fact, it is all that is claimed 
for it. Yours truly, AMBROSE SHAPLEY, Manager Review Publishing and Printing Co., N. W. cor Fourth and Walnut Sts. 

- DO eee 
Over 2,000 engines 1n use all over the world. Built in sizes of 2, 4, and 7-horse power, by 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUM™M «& CoO.. 
ENGINEERS AND MACHINISTS, N. EB. Cor. 334 & Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 
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